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U.  S.  BURLEY  TOBACCO  EXPORTS 
REACH  RECORD  VALUE  IN  1959 

The  value  of  U.  S.  Burley  tobacco  exports  reached  a  new  record  of 
$27.2  million  in  1959,  18  percent  more  than  the  $23.0  million  in  1958. 
At  31 • 9  million  pounds,  the  1959  exports  were  11  percent  greater  than 
the  28,8  million  pounds  exported  in  1958  and  the  largest  since  1950 • 

Exports  in  1959  were  equivalent  to  about  36  million  pounds,  farm- 
sales  weight.    There  were  sharp  increases  last  year  in  exports  to  Uruguay, 
Denmark,  Egypt,  France,  and  Mexico,  but  shipments  to  Sweden  dropped  over 
50  percent. 

BURLEY  TOBACCO:  U.  S.  exports,  by  country  of  destination, 

 1958  and  1959  

:  :  :  Percent 


Destination 

:  1958 

:  1959 

:  change  1959 

:      from  1958 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  pounds 

• 

;  pounds 

:  Percent 

6,958 

;  7,826 

:  +12.5 

 :  2,kk6 

3,^99 

 :  6,621 

:  3,092 

1         -53. h 

1,980 

:  2,6^2 

:  +33.^ 

1,017 

:  2,051 

:  +101.6 

 :  2,klk 

:  1,73^ 

:  -28.2 

. . . . :  733 

:  1,700 

:  +13L9 

. . . . :  730 

:  1,686 

:  +131.0 

2k6 

:  1,389 

:  +^63.6 

20 

:  l,oi*8 

1,103 

:  798 

:         -28. k 

 :        k, 31k 

:  k,kl6 

:  -2.2 

• 

. . . . :       28 ,782  . 

31,881  , 

+10.8 

TOBACCO  CROP  IN  RHODESI AS -NY AS ALAND 
EXPECTED  TO  BE  SMALLER 


The  1959-60  flue-cured  crop  in  the  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and 
Nyasaland  is  forecast  unofficially  at  about  175  million  pounds — down  10 
percent  from  the  record  harvest  of  195  million  in  1958-59* 

The  harvested  area  for  flue-cured  in  1959-60  is  placed  at  22^,000 
acres — about  the  same  as  last  year — but  insufficient  moisture  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  growing  season  may  affect  yields.    Indicated  yield  per 
acre1  this  year  is  781  pounds,  compared  with  873  a  year  ago. 

The  Federation's  total  crop  this  year  is  expected  to  be  about  210 
million  pounds.    In  addition  to  the  175  million  pounds  of  flue -cured 
expected,  there  should  be  about  25  million  pounds  of  fire-cured  and  10 
million  pounds  of  sun-cured,  Burley,  and  oriental  types. 
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COLOMBIA  EXPECTS  RECORD 
TOBACCO  CROP 

Colombia's  i960  tobacco  crop  is  forecast  at  about  89  million  pounds-- 
a  record  quantity ,  although  just  slightly  larger  than  the  1959  harvest. 
Production  is  expected  to  consist  of  about  79  million  pounds  of  dark  air- 
cured,  about  9  million  pounds  of  cigar  leaf,  and  less  than  500,000  pounds 
of  light  air-cured.    Most  of  the  crop  is  used  domestically  for  manufacture 
of  dark  cigarettes  and  cigars. 

Marketing  of  last  year's  crop  has  now  been  completed.    Growing  con- 
ditions in  1959  are  reported  to  have  been  mostly  favorable,  resulting  in 
high  yields  and  excellent  quality.    Prices  received  by  farmers  averaged 
the  equivalent  of  lk-  U.  S.  cents  per  pound,  compared  with  13  cents  for  the 
1958  crop. 

U.  S.  GAINS  IN  HONG  KONG 
TOBACCO  MARKET 

Hong  Kong's  imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  for  the  first  9  months 
of  1959  totaled  8.0  million  pounds.    The  United  States  supplied  2,380,000 
pounds,  or  30  percent  of  the  total,  but  ranked  second  to  the  Federation  of 
Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,  which  furnished  2,^-09,000  pounds.    In  calendar 
year  1958,  Hong  Kong's  imports  from  the  United  States  were  2,856,000  pounds-- 
25  percent  of  total  imports  of  11,211,000  pounds. 


U.  S.  AGRICULTURAL  EXPORTS  TO 
LATIN  AMERICA  DECLINE  FURTHER 

U.  S.  agricultural  exports  to  the  20  Latin  American  Republics  for  the 
year  ending  December  31;  1959;  amounted  to  $^-58  million.    This  was  a  decline 
of  $kl  million  from  I958  and  $73  million  from  1957.    Most  of  the  drop  in 
1959  'was  in  corn  shipments  to  Mexico. 

Cuba  continues  to  occupy  first  place  in  U.  S.  agricultural  export 
trade  with  Latin  America,  taking  goods  worth  $132  million--a  decline  of 
$13  million  from  I958. 

Venezuela  ranked  second  with  $89  million.  There  was  a  significant 
shift  from  wheat  flour  to  wheat  grain  in  U.  S.  exports  to  that  country. 
Grain  exports  increased  from  $k  million  in  1958  to  $13  million  in  1959; 
while  flour  exports  decreased  from  $10  million  to  $2  million.  This  was 
due  to  the  construction  of  flour  mills  which  enabled  Venezuela  to  do  its 
own  milling. 

Mexico,  which  occupied  second  place  in  1958,  dropped  to  third  place 
last  year.    It  took  $6l  million  worth  of  U.  S.  farm  products,  $^5  million 
less  than  in  1958.    Brazil  was  in  fourth  place  with  $46  million,  $33 
million  of  which  was  wheat. 
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UNITED  STATES:    Agricultural  exports  to  20  Latin  American  Republics, 

calendar  years  1957-59 


Destination 


1957 


1958 


1959 


:  Thousand 

:  dollars 

Mexico  :  103,512 

Guatemala  ....   9,117 

El  Salvador  :  5,66i 

Honduras  , . . :  k}  12k 

Nicaragua  :  3,70U 

Costa  Rica  :  5,^50 

Panama  :  12,385 

Cuba  :  1^6,813 

Haiti  :  8,318 

Dominican  Republic  :  5,980 

• 

Colombia  :  33,588 

Venezuela  :  82,305 

Ecuador  :  6,888 

Peru  :  19,550 

Bolivia  :  8,765 

• 

Chile  :  26,787 

Brazil...  :  J+0,727 

Paraguay   296 

Uruguay  :  5,756 

Argentina.   1,511 

• 

Total  :  531,2^0 


Thousand 
dollars 

106,338 
9,kQK 
5,270 

3,955 
3,806 

i+,990 
10,129 
1^5,116 

7,3^5 
5,766 

25,565 
83,611 

5,303 
22,310 
3,312 

ik,koi 
^0,119 
90 
1,227 

962 


Thousand 
dollars 

61.^97 
9,5^7 
5,175 
3,636 
2,912 

6,k2i 
9,^81 
132,207 
7,029 
5,7^8 

23,39^ 
89,306 

U,695 
17,936 
3,051 

10,532 

^6,331 
272 

15,958 

2,590 


^99,099 


^57,718 


EXTENDED  ARGENTINE -CHILEAN 
PACT  INCLUDES  WHEAT 


Under  the  recently  extended  commercial  agreement  between  Chile  and 
Argentina  (see  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  January  18) ,  Chile  will  purchase 
most  of  its  wheat  import  requirements  from  Argentina.    Its  i960  import  needs 
are  estimated  at  not  less  than  200,000  metric  tons. 

NORWAY  TO  BUY  CZECH  HOPS, 
MALT,  AND  MALTING  BARLEY 

The  Czechoslovak -Norwegian  trade  agreement  of  March  20,  19^7,  has  been 
extended  through  calendar  i960.    Among  the  items  to  be  exported  from  Czecho- 
slovakia to  Norway  are  50  metric  tons  of  hops,  2,500  tons  of  malt,  and  500 
tons  of  malting  barley. 
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GOOD  DEMAND  FOR  HOPS 
IN  PHILIPPINES 

There  has  heen  a  steady  uptrend  in  Philippine  beer  production,  and  stocks  of 
hops  held  on  January  1,  i960,  were  reported  to  be  only  moderate.    Philippine  de- 
mand for  hops  should  therefore  continue  to  be  good  this  year. 

No  hops  are  grown  in  the  Philippines.    Imports  in  1959  are  estimated  at 
350,000  to  375*000  pounds,  mostly  from  West  Germany  and  the  United  States,  in 
approximately  equal  quantities,  and  a  small  amount  from  Belgium. 

Beer  production  is  expected  to  be  accelerated  in  the  next  few  years.  Pro- 
duction in  1958  totaled  626,60^-  barrels  of  31  gallons  each.    Hops  consumption 
that  year  was  estimated  at  250,^-62  pounds,  or  approximately  O.k-  pounds  per  barrel 
of  beer.    Although  beer  exports  have  declined,  the  reduction  has  been  offset  by 
increased  consumption  as  a  result  of  improved  merchandising  and  distribution. 

The  principal  deterrent  to  an  even  more  rapid  increase  in  beer  production  and 
in  hops  consumption  is  a  shortage  of  dollars  for  imports  of  hops  and  malting 
barley.    Hops  are  classified  by  the  Central  Bank  of  the  Philippines  as  a  "semi- 
essential  commodity"  for  purposes  of  allocating  dollars  for  imports.    U.S.  exports 
of  hops  to  the  Philippines  in  1958-59  (September-August)  totaled  186,000  pounds. 


HOPS:    Philippine  imports,  calendar  years  1955  through  January-June  1959 


Calendar 

United  States 

'  West  Germany 

Others 

|  Total 

[ Quantity 

[  Value 

[Quantity 

[Value 

| Quantity 

[ Value 

[  Quantity 

[Value 

1956  : 

1959  (Jan. -June) . . . . : 

1,000 
!  kilo  s 

:i,ooo 
:pesos 

:  1,000 
;  kilos 

!l,000 

pesos 

■  1,000 
kilo  s 

:  1,000 

.pesos: 

:  1,000  ■ 
kilos 

:  1,000 

pesos 

k6.6 
2k0iQ 
h0.9 
70.3 
35.7 

1105.6 
\i60.h 
5103.8- 
:2l8.6 
:  98.2: 

.  3^.2 
i  369.O  : 

56.9  ' 
hk.o  : 

37.7  : 

:123.7 
190.9" 
355.6' 
731.6: 
206.1 

:    5.1  : 

21.9  : 

80.8 
•  609.8 
97.8 
11^.3 
78.5 

:  229.3 
:  351.3 

^59.^ 
:  950.2 

326.2 

Note:    1  kilo  equals  2.20^6  pounds  and  1  peso  equals  50  U.S.  cents. 


URUGUAY  FIXES  SUPPORT  PRICE 
FOR  1959*50  CROP  WHEAT 

A  Uruguayan  decree  of  January  15  fixed  the  floor  price  for  1959-60  crop  wheat 
(harvested  November-January)  at  55  pesos  per  quintal  ($1.3^  cents  per  bushel  at 
11.21  pesos  to  the  dollar).    This  is  the  price  at  which  the  Bank  of  the  Republic 
will  buy  wheat  from  farmers. 
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The  government  had  indicated  late  last  summer  it  would  raise  the  price  to  at 
least  k-0  pesos  per  quintal  ($1.05  per  "bushel  at  10, ho  pesos  to  the  dollar),  hut 
the  farmers  demanded  a  higher  price  "because  of  rising  costs  and  prospects  that  the 
1959-60  crop  would  he  even  smaller  than  the  1958-59  harvest. 

The  floor  price  for  the  1958-59  crop  was  20  pesos  per  quintal  (76  cents  per 
bushel  at  7»20  pesor  to  the  dollar).    For  the  1957-58  crop  it  was  17  pesos  per 
quintal  ($1.12  per  bushel  at  h,12  pesos  to  the  dollar). 

The  guaranteed  price  is  that  paid  for  standard  grade,  clean,  dry,  sound 
wheat,  in  bulk,  weighing  6l*^  pounds  per  bushel,  delivered  in  Montevideo.    It  is 
subject  to  premiums  and  discounts  in  accordance  with  variations  from  the  standard. 

Uruguay's  estimated  1959-60  wheat  crop  of  not  quite  8  million  bushels  is 
only  60  percent  of  the  small  1958-59  crop  (13.2  million  bushels)  and  is  less  than 
one-third  of  the  1953-57  average.    Excessive  rain  during  the  sowing  season  held 
the  1959  wheat  area  down  to  730,200  acres,  which  is  only  kj,  percent  of  the  1958 
area  (1,707,000  acres). 

KENYA'S  PRODUCER  PRICES  OF 
CORN  AND  WHEAT  UNCHANGED 

Kenya's  guaranteed  producer  prices  for  that  portion  of  the  corn  crop  planted 
in  i960  which  is  needed  for  domestic  use  as  food  will  be  the  same  as  the  corre- 
sponding 1959  prices,  namely,  sh.  35/50  per  200  pounds  ($1.39  per  bushel)  for 
Grade  II  and  sh.  33/50  per  200  pounds  ($1,31  per  bushel)  for  Grades  III  and  IV. 
These  prices  are  net  without  bag. 

If  the  colony  produces  a  surplus  of  corn  and  the  government's  Maize  Board 
sells  part  of  the  crop  for  stockfeed  or  exports  it,  a  secondary  price  is  fixed 
for  corn  thus  marketed.    The  secondary  price  for  the  i960  crop  cannot  be  fixed 
until  after  planting  in  April  and  May.    If  corn  is  exported  at  a  loss,  the  farmers 
bear  the  loss  by  paying  a  tax  on  their  marketings  the  following  year. 

All  corn  marketed  in  Kenya  must  be  sold  to  the  Maize  Board,    This  government 
agency  sells  to  the  mills  and  other  processors  the  corn  required  for  domestic  con- 
sumption, and  exports  corn  on  its  own  account.    Profits  from  corn  production  in 
Kenya  have  been  declining  for  some  time;  as  a  result,  corn  plantings  by  farmers 
of  European  descent  have  been  reduced  52,000  acres,  or  31  percent,  during  the 
past  two  years. 

The  guaranteed  producer  prices  for  i960  planted  wheat  of  the  better  varie- 
ties will  also  be  the  same  as  for  1959  plantings.    The  basic  price  is  sh.  50  per 
200  pounds  ($2.10  per  bushel),  net  without  bag,  for  Grade  1  wheat    of  these 
varieties.    In  order  to  discourage  production  of  wheat  of  inferior  baking  qual- 
ity, sh.  ^7/50  per  200  pounds  ($2.00  per  bushel),  net  without  bag,  has  been  fixed 
for  Grade  1  wheat  of  the  following  varieties:  Pohl's  Plateau,  Baby  Equator,  1066, 
Equator/KT  1  and  362.    Farmers  sell  wheat  directly  to  the  mills. 
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RHODES IAS -NYASALAND  DOLLAR  AGRICULTURAL 
IMPORTS  NOT  INCLUDED  IN  LIBERALIZATION 


Later  information  has  disclosed  that  import  restrictions  on  dollar  agri- 
cultural commodities  were  not  liberalized  under  Government  Notice  No.  303  of  the 
Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland  issued  November  27,  1959  (see  Foreign 
Crops  and  Markets,  December  21,  1959)* 

Cotton,  tallow,  and  pickles  are  still  the  only  dollar  agricultural  items 
which  may  be  imported  under  open  general  license.    The  liberalization  of  com- 
modities subject  to  foreign  exchange  controls  does  not  affect  the  wide  power  of 
the  Federal  Minister  of  Agriculture  for  granting  import  permits  under  Federal 
Government  Notices  Nos .  305  and  306  of  1958. 

With  the  exception  of  wheat,  such  powers  apparently  may  be  exercised  for 
a  long  list  of  specified  groups  of  commodities  without  regard  to  any  real  mini- 
mum or  maximum  quantity  limitations.    Specific  value  limitations  on  the  imports 
of  dollar  wheat,  announced  every  6  months,  are  still  in  effect.    Wheat  from 
non-dollar  sources  is  not  subject  to  quantitative  or  value  restrictions. 

Quantitative  restrictions  are  placed  upon  agricultural  imports  by  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture.    For  many  commodities  from  all  supplying  countries 
they  are  usually  based  upon  the  availability  of  local  supplies. 

MEXICO  HAS  SUBSTANTIAL 
EXPORT  SURPLUS  OF  CORN 

As  a  result  of  a  record  1959  corn  crop,  estimated  at  5»7  million  metric 
tons,  and  a  large  carryover  on  October  1,  1959;  Mexico  has  an  exportable  surplus 
of  at  least  300,000  metric  tons  this  year.    Exports  will  have  to  be  under  a 
subsidy  since  the  government's  support  price  is  800  pesos  per  metric  ton  ($1.7^ 
per  bushel)  at  point  of  origin.     It  is  estimated  that  total  purchases  by  the 
government  this  season  will  amount  to  about  1.0  million  tons. 

CORN:  Mexico,  supply  and  distribution, 
1957-58  through  1959-60 


Supply  and  distribution 


1951-1 


'  Metric  tons 

October  1,  1959,  carryin  :  350,000 

Production  :  1^  500, 000 

Imports  :  l,06l,000 

Total  Supply.  ;  5,911,000 

Consumption  J^ToSlJOOO 

Exports  (October-September)  :  \J 

September  30,  carryover  :      830  000 

Total  _di  s t r ib ut i  on   :~^7qh  qqq 

~\J  Estimated    2j  Less  than  5 00  tons  "" 


1958-59 


Metric  tons 

830,000 
5,150,000 
"3,000 


"670^87000" 


5,268,000 

1/ 
800,000 


,000 


1959-60  1/ 


Metric  tons 

800,000 
5,700,000 


,500,000 
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ARGENTINA  AIDS 
SUGAR  EXPORTERS 

The  Government  of  Argentina  announced  on  January  16  a  program  of  finan- 
cial assistance  to  the  country's  sugar  industry,  now  suffering  from  sur- 
pluses, augmented  production  costs,  and  weak  market  prices. 

In  addition  to  the  credit  already  designated  as  available  to  the 
industry  by  the  official  banking  system,  a  special  credit  of  100  pesos  per 
metric  ton  (about  $1.09  per  short  ton)  of  cane  will  be  extended  to  aid  the 
i960  harvest. 

Within  the  total  credit  available  to  the  industry,  loans  will  be  made 
to  help  exporters  spread  over  a  5-year  term  their  anticipated  losses  on 
proposed  exports  up  to  about  275,000  short  tons  of  sugar.    The  government 
also  will  waive  the  sales  tax  on  the  quantity  so  exported.    The  loans  must 
be  repaid,  and  the  industry  must  absorb  (as  it  has  offered  to  do)  the  loss 
on  such  exports,  estimated  by  the  industry  at  about  $5*^6  per  short  ton. 

COFFEE  EXPORT  QUOTAS  SET 
FOR  SECOND  QUARTER 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  International  Coffee  Agreement  has  agreed 
on  suggested  coffee  export  quotas  by  signatory  countries  for  the  3_riionth 
period  January- -March  i960,  totaling  8,525,988  bags. 

The  quotas,  by  countries,  are  as  follows:  Brazil  ^-,307,126  bags; 
Colombia  1,311,261;  Costa  Rica  279,096;  Cuba  9,933;  Ecuador  ^3,^50;  El 
Salvador  ^3,203;  French  Community,  Cameroun,  and  Togo  200,000;  Guatemala 
330,505;  Haiti  73,777j  Honduras  98,979;  Mexico  6W>,6lO;  Nicaragua  139,309; 
Panama  5,000;  Portugal  300,^91;  Dominican  Republic  157,5^2;  and  Venezuela 
179,706,    Peru  was  not  assigned  a  quota  because  of  overshipment  of  its 
suggested  October-December  1959  total. 

COLOMBIAN  COFFEE  FEDERATION 
STARTS  CREDIT  PROGRAM 

The  Colombian  Coffee  Federation  is  starting  a  credit  program  for 
coffee  growers  and  hopes  to  make  8  million  pesos  ( about  $l.lU  million)  avail- 
able in  i960.    The  supervisory  aspects  of  the  program  are  under  the  tech- 
nical department  of  the  federation,  and  field  activities  are  being  handled 
through  sectional  extension  agents. 

The  program's  primary  aim  is  to  reduce  the  area  now  planted  in  coffee 
and  increase  efficiency  of  production  by  converting  present  shade  planta- 
tions to  sun-grown  plantations. 

In  addition  to  improving  coffee  production,  there  will  be  an  effort  to 
develop  other  crops  and  livestock,  and  to  improve  buildings  on  coffee  farms. 
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NEW  ZEALAND  WHEAT  PRICE  SUPPORT 
ENCOURAGING  ACREAGE  EXPANSION 

New  Zealand? s  guaranteed  producer  price  for  1959-60  wheat  remains  the  same 
as  that  for  last  year's  crop,  13s.  6d.  ($1.86)  per  bushel  for  South  Island  and 
l^s.  6d.  ($2,00)  per  bushel  for  North  Island  wheat.    The  crop  is  harvested  in 
December-January. 

All  of  the  crop  is  purchased  by  agents  of  the  government's  Wheat  Committee, 
which  will  pay  the  support  price  for  all  fair  average  quality  wheat  offered. 
It  sells  the  wheat  to  flour  mills.    In  addition,  it  is  responsible  for  wheat  and 
flour  imports.    In  order  to  stabilize  bread  prices,  the  committee  subsidizes  the 
sale  of  flour  to  bakers. 

The  country's  price  support  has  encouraged  acreage  expansion.    The  area 
harvested  this  year  amounted  to  190,000  acres,  compared  with  135^000  a  year  ago 
and  an  average  of  73^000  acres  for  the  3-year  period  ending  with  1958 •    At  the 
same  time,  production  has  risen  from  an  average  of  3^1  million  bushels  to  an 
estimated  10.5  million  this  year.    The  country's  dependence  on  Australian  wheat 
has  thus  been  considerably  reduced. 


WHEAT:    New  Zealand,  supply  and  distribution,  1958-60 


Supply  and  distribution               )  1958 

• 

;  1959 

1      i960  1/ 

:  Bushels 

:  Bushels 

:  1,500,000 
:  6,700,000 
•  7.800.000 

Bushels 

1,500,000 
10,500,000 
3,500,000 

'  16.000.000 

:   is. soo.ooo 

li+,500,000 
1.500,000 

15,000,000 

500,000 

16.000.000 

'  15.500.000 

l/  Estimated. 


SPAIN  SETS  SUPPORT  PRICES  FOR 
1959-60  GRAIN  CROPS 

The  Spanish  Government  recently  announced  the  guaranteed  minimum  price  which 
it  would  pay  for  humid  and  defective  wheat  of  the  1959-60  crop.    Support  prices 
for  good-grade  wheat  and  other  grains  remain  unchanged  from  levels  fixed  on  June 
25,  1959. 

More  than  600,000  metric  tons  out  of  the  1959-60  wheat  crop  of  k.Q  million 
tons  has  such  a  high  moisture  content  that  it  can  be  used  only  for  feed.  Nor- 
mally, the  maximum  moisture  tolerance  for  wheat  sold  for  flour  milling  is  only 
12  percent.    This  year,  however,  wheat  with  a  moisture  content  as  high  as  17,0 
percent  will  be  accepted  for  flour  milling  provided  it  meets  certain  other 
specifications.    All  other  wheat  will  go  into  animal  feeds. 
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Earlier  in  the  season,  distribution  of  wheat  during  1959-60  ( June-May)  was 
estimated  at  3.7  million  tons  for  food;  800,000  tons  for  feed,  seed,  and  waste; 
300,000  tons  for  export;  and  800,000  tons  for  year-end  carryover.    Because  of 
high  moisture  content,  the  quantity  for  feed,  seed,  and  waste  will  probably  be 
twice  the  estimated  figure.    Moreover,  1959-60  exports  are  not  likely  to  reach 
the  estimated  level  for  the  same  reason,  plus  the  fact  that  there  probably  will 
be  no  new  Spanish -Egyptian  wheat-for-cotton  agreement  ( see  Foreign  Crops  and 
Markets,  August  25,  1958) .    Also,  it  will  be  necessary  to  subsidize  wheat  exports. 

Under  Spain's  price-support  system  all  wheat  of  food  quality,  except  quanti- 
ties reserved  for  seed  and  farmers'  own  use  must  be  delivered  to  the  National 
Wheat  Service.    However,  farmers  may  be  authorized  to  retain  other  types  and 
grades  for  livestock  feed.    Rye,  barley,  oats,  and  corn  may  be  sold  in  the  open 
market,  but  the  Wheat  Service  guarantees  to  buy  any  quantities  which  growers 
cannot  sell  at  or  above  the  guaranteed  price.    Support  prices  for  the  1959-60 
grain  crops  follow: 


Type  and  grade 


.  Standard  grade 
\  grain 


Humid  and  Defective 
wheat 


[Pesetas 
:per  kilo 


Wheat:  : 

I.  Fine  White  Aragon..  :  5,20 

II.  Hard  Fine  :  5. 06 

III.  Regular  Soft  White  :  5.06 

IV.  Semi -co arse,  Red  or  White  and  : 
Semi -light  or  Soft  : 

(a)  Average  baking  requirements...:  ^.96 

(b)  Not  average  baking  require-  : 

ments  ....:  k.Q6 

V.  Red  or  White  Coarse  :  U.66 

Rye  :  3.65 

Barley  :  3,^0 

Oats  :  3.00 

Corn  :  ^,50 


Dollars 
per  bu. 


Pesetas 
per  kilo 


2.35 
2.29 
2.29 


2.2^ 

2.20 
2.11 
1.5^ 
1.23 
.72 
l.kQ 


h.oo 
h.oo 
h.oo 


3. ho 

3.  ho 
3.ho 


Dollars 
per  bu. 


1.81 
1.81 
1.81 


1.5^ 

1.5h 
1.5k 


INDONESIAN  REGISTERED  COPRA  EXPORTS 
UP  IN  FIRST  HALF  OF  1959 


Indonesian  registered  copra  exports  in  January-June  1959  totaled  55>3^0  lon£ 
tons,  more  than  2^  times  those  in  the  first  half  of  1958.    Shipments  to  Europe 
accounted  for  60  percent  of  the  total. 


Exports  of  copra  cake  were  50,^-38  long  tons,  an  increase  of  k  percent  from 
the  comparable  period  of  1958.    Palm  oil  shipments  of  h^f2rjh  short  tons  were  10 
percent  below  the  volume  shipped  in  January-June  1958*    Palm  kernel  exports  fell 
off  1^  percent  to  l^-,868  short  tons  (see  table,  page  12). 
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COPRA  AND  COPRA  CAKE:    Indonesia,  exports  l/  by  country  of  destination, 
annual  1958,  January-June  1958  and  1959 


Copra 


of  destination 

;  1958  2/ 

;    January-June  ! 

1958  2/ 

1959  2/  : 

J Long  tons 

Long  tons 

Long  tons: 

Europe: 

1,285 

5,136  : 
',        984  : 

Copra  Cake 


1958  2/ 


January- June 
195B  2/  :  1959  2/ 


Long  tons: Long  tons 


Long  tons 


957  : 
1,996 


3,100 


Germany,  West  ..: 

Italy  .....: 

Netherlands  : 

Norway  : 

Sweden  : 

Switzerland.  : 

United  Kingdom  :     1,968  : 

Total  1  11,274 

Asia:  : 

Japan  :  85k 

Penang  :  20,084 

Singapore  :  82,865 

Total  :  103,803 


Grand  total  :  115,077 


9,066  : 
984 

984 
9,202 

7,381 


33.737 


5,495 
14,015 


19,510 


5,183 
14,822 


20,005 


—  :  4/  1,598 


7,647 
3,127 

292 
30,346 

194 
3,248  s 

147  : 
1,388  : 


189 
"ist 


102 


3,403 
3,126 
292 
8,250 

3,152 

147 
499 
29,164 


2,532 
1,068 

13,061 


291 
33,159 


3,033  :  50,111 


37  193 
"3/  193 


"83 


3/  117  :    5/  244 


113,733  s    W,343  :  50,438 


20,795  ;  55,3^0 

1/  Net  weight.    2/  Preliminary.         Larger  than  quantity  for  full  year  because  of 
unspecified  correction.    4/  All  to  Central  America.    5/  148  tons  to  the  United  States « 

Compiled  from  official  sources. 


PALM  OIL  AND  PALM  KERNELS:    Indonesia,  exports  l/  by  country  of  destination, 
annual  1958,  January-June  1958  and  1959 


Continent  and  country  '  

of  destination          j  1958  2/ 

: 

:  Short 

:  tons 

North  America:                  s  " 

United  States  :  1,762 

Total  :  1,762 

Europe:  : 

Belgium-Luxembourg  :  13, 119 

Denmark.  :  — 

Germany,  West  :  11,170 

Italy  :  8,692 

Netherlands  :  76, 148 

United  Kingdom  :  560 

Total  :  109,689 

Asia:  : 

Japan  :  9,459 

Penang  :  7,156 

Philippines  :  7,156 

Singapore  :  9,270 

Total  :  33,0^1 

Oceania:  : 

Australia  :  6l2 

New  Zealand  :  — 

Total  :  612 

Grand  total  :  145,104 

1/  Net  weight.    2j  Preliminary. 

Compiled  from  official  sources. 


Palm  oil 


January-June 
1958  2/  :  1959  2/ 


Palm  kernels 


1958  2/ 


January-June 
195B  2/  :  1959  W 


Short 
tons 

1,107 


3,892 
j  — - 
:  2,291 
:  4,325 
:  28,319 


Short 
tons 


Short 
tons 


Short 
tons 


30,^27 


5,029 
3,307 
3,840 
1,669 


615 


54,474 


6,658 

7,959 
2,517 
17,744 
44l 

35, 3i? 


9,804 
595 
6,150 

4,046 
163 
20,75a 


5,084 
259 
2,943 

2,380 

10,666 


9,473 
997 
2,884 


13,354 


14,925  :  5,282 
2,385  :  975 

—  : 
1,098  :  455 


l8,408 


491 
110 

"56T 


49,274 


39,166 


6,712 


17,378 


Short 
tons 


1,776 
224 
245 


1,127 
17372" 


10,469 
749 


11,218 


278 


T37B58 
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SWITZERLAND  EE TURNS  BREADGRAIN 
IMPORTATION  TO  PRIVATE  TRADERS 

Switzerland's  new  Cereals  Law  has  abolished  the  Federal  Cereals  Administra- 
tion's monopoly  of  breadgrain  imports  and  has  returned  importation  of  these 
grains  to  private  traders.    The  Cereals  Administration,  however,  retains  the 
authority  to  import  breadgrains  for  stockpiling  and  rotation  of  stocks.     It  also 
retains  a  monopoly  on  importation  of  flour  in  an  emergency  or  when  the  price  of 
domestic  flour  is  too  high.    Flour  is  imported  only  under  these  circumstances. 

To  import  breadgrains,  grain  merchants  or  commercial  mills  must  obtain 
permits  from  the  semi-official  Swiss  Grains  and  Feeds  Cooperative  Society.  Per- 
mits can  be  obtained  only  by  traders  who  are  registered  members  of  the  society 
and  who  keep  accurate  records,  subject  to  inspection.     On  request  by  the  society, 
they  must  furnish  bond.     Import  permits  are  issued  for  unlimited  quantities. 

Importers  are  free  to  choose  their  sources  of  supply  except  as  limited  by 
the  Cereals  Law  for  the  maintenance  of  specified  stocks,  and  except  as  designated 
by  the  Cereals  Administration  to  ensure  Swiss  compliance  with  the  International 
Wheat  Agreement. 

Total  breadgrain  imports  are  limited  by  "mixing  regulations,"  which  during 
I959-6O  ( July-June)  require  each  miller  to  use  a  quantity  of  domestic  breadgrains 
equal  to  60  percent  of  the  total  domestic  and  foreign  grains  milled  in  1958-59- 
Imports  are  subject  to  a  license  tax  ("price  supplement")  of  1.10  Swiss  francs 
per  quintal  (6.9  cents  per  bushel)  for  soft  wheat  and  2.50  francs  per  quintal 
(15.7  cents  per  bushel)  for  durum. 

The  Cereals  Law  requires  that  wheat  stocks  be  kept  at  1^.7  million  bushels, 
of  which  3«7  million  bushels  will  be  owned  by  the  Cereals  Administration.  Of 
the  3*7  million  bushels,  nearly  all  of  which  will  consist  of  Manitoba  No.  2  and 
Canadian  Western  Amber  Durum  No.  2,  one-half  will  be  stored  free  by  commercial 
mills,  and  the  other  half  by  the  Cereals  Administration. 

The  balance  of  11  million  bushels  will  be  owned  and  stored  as  follows : 
about  5-5  million  bushels  (17  percent  durum  for  macaroni  and  spaghetti  produc- 
tion and  83  percent  bread  wheat)  by  commercial  millers;  approximately  2.6  million 
bushels  (79  percent  bread  wheat  and  21  percent  durum)  by  grain  merchants;  and 
2.9  million  bushels  (mostly  domestic  wheat)  by  the  Cereals  Administration. 

The  Cereals  Administration  will  supply  the  commercial  mills  and  the  grain 
merchants  with  the  wh*at  they  will  initially  hold  under  the  law.     It  must  con- 
sist of  Manitoba  No.  2  and  Canadian  Western  Amber  Durum  No.  2.    The  quantity  for 
the  commercial  mills  will  be  distributed  among  them  in  proportion  to  their 
respective  flour  production  totals  during  the  two  immediately  preceding  years. 
That  for  the  grain  merchants  will  utlimately  be  allocated  on  the  basis  of  their 
respective    wheat  sales  totals  during  the  same  period. 
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Subsequently,  the  foreign  bread  wheat  stocks  held  by  Swiss  millers  must 
include  a  minimum  of  60  percent,  and  those  held  by  the  grain  merchants  a  minimum 
of  50  percent,  of  Manitoba  No.  1,  2,  or  3,  or  Northern  Spring  No.  1  or  2,  or 
hard  winter  No.  1  or  2,  or  Plate.    However,  one-third  must  consist  of  Manitoba 
No.  1,  2,  or  3,  or  Northern  Spring  No.  1  or  2.    Foreign  durum  wheat  stocks  of 
both  the  millers  and  the  merchants  must  include  at  least  50  percent  of  Canadian 
Western  Amber  durum  No.  1,  2,  or  3«    Millers  may  replace  half  of  their  stocks 
with  domestic  wheat. 

The  merchants  will  be  paid  2.90  Swiss  francs  per  quintal  (l8.2  cents  per 
bushel)  and  the  millers  2,25  francs  per  quintal  (l^+.l  cents  per  bushel)  of  stored 
grain  to  cover  their  costs  in  connection  with  this  stockpiling.    These  payments 
will  be  financed  with  the  proceeds  of  an  import  tax  of  2.85  francs  per  quintal 
(17.9  cents  per  bushel)  on  bread  wheat  and  1.75  francs  per  quintal  (11  cents  per 
bushel)  on  durum  wheat. 

Importation  of  feed  grains  has  always  been  carried  on  by  private  traders, 
subject  to  license  taxes,  import  quotas,  and  other  regulations. 

NO  CHANGE  IN  1959  ESTIMATES  OF  SPAIN'S 
ALMOND  AND  FILBERT  HARVESTS 

Spain's  1959  crop  of  almonds  is  now  estimated  at  26,500  short  tons,  shelled. 
This  is  the  same  as  the  preliminary  September  forecast  published  by  the  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service.    The  1959  crop  is  2,500  tons  over  1958  but  k}  500  tons  less 
than  the  bumper  31>000-ton  harvest  in  1957*    Average  production  (1952-56)  is 
21,100  tons. 

The  1959  Spanish  filbert  pack  estimate  of  17,000  short  tons,  unshelled, 
also  remains  unchanged.    The  1959  harvest  is  slightly  above  average  ( 1952-56) 
production  of  16,100  tons  but  17  percent  below  the  1^, 500-ton  1958  crop. 


ALMONDS  AND  FILBERTS:     Spain,  supply  and  distribution,  annual 
1958-59  and  forecast  1959-60,  year  beginning  August  1 


Item 

\  Almonds, 

shelled 

Filberts, 

unshelled 

:  1958-59 

;  1959-60 

;  1958-59 

j  1959-60 

: Short  tons 

Short  tons 

Short  tons 

Short  tons 

5,600 
:    26,500  : 

:     8,500  : 
1^,500  : 

6,300 
17,000 

28,000  ; 

32,100  - 

23,000  ; 

23,300 

-     21,000  i 

i+,500  : 
6.600  ' 

1/  7,800  : 
8,900  : 
6.^00  ' 

8,500 

9,000 

5.800 

* 

•  1 

32,100  : 

23,000  : 

23,300 

l/  Includes  exports  not  recorded. 
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Spain's  almond  exports  during  the  1959-60  season  are  expected  to  reach 
21,000  tons,  shelled  basis.    For  the  first  3  months  (August-October)  of  the 
1959-60  season,  export  licenses  had  been  issued  for  about  3>851  tons,  shelled 
basis.    An  estimated  6,600  tons,  shelled,  of  almonds  from  the  1959  crop  will 
be  carried  into  196O-61  marketing  year. 

Spanish  filbert  exports  are  forecast  at  8,500  tons,  unshelled  basis, 
during  the  1959-60  season.    For  the  1958-59  season,  exports  were  estimated 
at  5,76l  tons,  unshelled  basis. 

Spanish  almond  prices  have  been  increasing  as  the  season  progresses. 
Prices  of  Unselected  Valencias  were  reported  at  h^,Q  cents  per  pound,  c.  &  f . 
London,  in  mid- January  i960. 

Minimum  export  prices  for  almonds  and  filberts  were  established  in 
November  at  the  following  levels,  f .  o.  b.  Spanish  ports. 


Item  Price 


•  Cents  Per  pound 
Almonds ,  shelled :  \ 

Mallorca  Proprietaria  with  broken  grains.  :  31  »8 

Mallorca  Proprietaria  without  broken  grains...:  32 «7 

Valencias,  unselected..............  :  3^»0 

Mallorcas,  selected  :  35  »^ 

Valencias,  selected  :  35*8 

Filberts,  shelled;  : 

Regular  :  31*8 

Small  :  29.5 

Asturias  :  30.^ 

• 

Filberts,  unshelled:  : 

Regular  :  11.8 


WEST  GERMANY  ISSUES  IMPORT  TENDER 
FOR  U.  S.  AND  CANADIAN  ASPARAGUS 

A  West  German  import  tender  for  canned  asparagus  spears  from  the  United 
Stated  and  Canada  was  published  January  30,  i960.    Deadline  for  German 
importers  to  apply  for  import  licenses  was  February  8;  customs  clearance 
deadline  is  May  31,  i960. 

Licenses  are  limited  to  importers  who  have  imported  asparagus  spears 
from  the  United  States  or  Canada  under  tender  No.  733081  of  February  26,1959. 
Value  limit  of the  new  tender  was  not  published.    West  Germany  took  over  half 
of  U.  S.  exports  of  canned  asparagus  during  the  1957  and  1958  marketing 
seasons . 
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1959  GREEK  CURRANT 
ESTIMATE  UNCHANGED 

The  Greek  currant  pack  for  1959  is  estimated  at  90,000  short  tons,  down 
J+,000  tons  from  1958.    The  quality  is  reported  very  good. 

Greek  trade  circles  still  estimate  that  1959-60  currant  exports  will  reach 
69,000  tons  despite  the  lack  of  demand  earlier  in  the  season.    Exports  from 
September  1  to  December  16,  1959>  amounted  to  31/000  tons,  compared  with  36,500 
tons  a  year  earlier.    However,  the  trade  expected  demand  to  increase  in  early 
February.    Exports  in  the  1958-59  marketing  season  totaled  about  71,000  tons, 
1,000  tons  below  1957-58. 

About  25  percent  of  the  1959-60  Greek  currant  exports  are  said  to  have 
been  made  in  corrugated  paper  or  hard  fiberboard  boxes.    As  these  shipments 
were  reported  to  have  arrived  in  poor  condition  because  of  overpressure  during 
the  trip,  greater  use  of  wooden  boxes  can  be  expected.    They  not  only  can  with- 
stand pressure  but  also  help  cure  the  currants  by  absorbing  excess  moisture. 

Through  January  1,  the  Autonomous  Currant  Organization  (ASO)  bought  22,000 
tons  of  marketable  grades  of  currants  at  the  government's  "security"  price;  a 
total  of  27,500  are  expected  to  be  purchased  before  June  30,  i960.    The  ASO  also 
expects  to  buy  17,500  to  18,500  tons  of  assorted  quality  and  industrial  discards. 
It  bought  about  12,000  tons  through  November  1959* 

Growers  prices  for  currants  have  been  fairly  steady,  close  to  the  security 
price  level.    Export  prices,  closely  following  grower  prices,  have  also  been 
steady,  but  about  20  percent  below  last  season. 

DROUGHT  MAY  HURT 
SOUTH  AFRICAN  CROPS 

Corn  and  citrus  in  the  Sundays  River  area  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  may 
be  reduced  by  drought.    The  regions  reported  most  affected  are  the  Western  and 
Northwestern  Transvaal,  Southern  and  Northwestern  Free  State,  the  Karroa,  and 
Natal . 

U.S.  MOHAIR  EXPORTS 
UP  SHARPLY  IN  1959 

U.  S.  exports  of  mohair  and  other  wool-like  specialty  hair  rose  k-0  percent 
in  1959  to  18.6  million  pounds,  clean  basis. 

As  a  result  of  a  continued  rise  in  foreign  demand,  particularly  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  Netherlands,  practically  all  of  the  U.  S.  mohair  clip 
moved  overseas  in  1959.    Shipments  to  Italy  and  Japan  also  increased  sharply. 

The  larger  exports,  and  higher  prices  boosted  the  value  of  1959  mohair 
exports  to  $21.6  million,  compared  with  $11.9  million  in  1958. 
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MOHAIR:    l/  U.S.  exports  by  country  of  destination, 
clean  content,  annual  1956-1959 


Annual 

Country  :  

of                       :              :              :              :  :increase  or 
destination               :    1956    :    1957    :    1958    :    1959    : decrease  ( -) 
 I  j  I  I  ;  1959 

:  1,000    :  1,000    :  1,000    :  1,000    :  1,000 
:  pounds  :  pounds  :  pounds  :  pounds  :  pounds 


Canada  :  107  :  57  :  2^9  :  193  :  -56 

Belgium  :  952  :  1,1+32  :  Q$k  :  l,lkQ  '  29k 

Germany,  West  :  107  :  9I+  :  369  :  627  :  258 

Italy  :  53  :  9  :  37  :  657  :  620 

Netherlands....  :  2,1+82  :  l,8ol+  :  3,Ol+6  :  l+,l+07  :  1,361 

Switzerland  :  :  7I+  :  190  •  69  :  -121 

United  Kingdom  :  7^795  :  6,017  :  8,120  :  10,1+31  :  2,311 

Japan  :  217  :  ^-02  :  263  :  8ll  :  5I+8 

Others  :  18  :  103  :  82  :  218  :  13& 


•  •  •  •  • 

Total  :  11,835  :    9.992  :  13,210  :  18,561  :  5,351 


l/  Includes  other  wool-like  specialty  hair. 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Census. 


CANADIAN  IMPORTS  OF  U.S.  CATTLE 
SET  RECORD  LAST  YEAR 


During  1959>  Canada  imported  29,1+00  head  of  U.S.  beef  cattle  for  slaughter. 
This  is  the  largest  number  received  during  any  year  since  World  War  II  and 
probably  the  largest  on  record. 

Canada  is  normally  a  substantial  net  exporter  in  cattle  trade  across  the 
border,  the  volume  depending  upon  how  much  higher  the  U.S.  cattle  market  is 
than  the  Canadian. 

Because  of  high  prices  and  an  active  demand  for  feeder  cattle  in  the  United 
States  during  1958,  Canada  shipped  1+60,000  head  to  the  U.S.  market.    In  1959> 
however,  demand  and  price  declined  and  only  208,000  feeder  cattle  were  exported 
to  the  United  States. 

A  few  thousand  head  of  beef  slaughter  cattle  normally  move  from  the  United 
States  into  Canada  during  the  fall  and  winter  months,  when  the  supply  of  do- 
mestically fed  animals  is  usually  inadequate.    During  the  last  k  months  of  1959; 
an  unprecedented  flow  of  slaughter  cattle  moved  from  the  United  States  into 
Canada.    This  movement  is  attributed  to  several  unusual  factors,  including  more 
favorable  prices  for  steers  in  Toronto  than  in  Chicago,  a  premium  of  5  percent 
on  the  Canadian  dollar,  and  a  decline  of  almost  100,000  head  in  the  number  of 
Canadian-fed  cattle  received  at  stockyards. 
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ARGENTINE  BEEF  EXPORTS 
DOWN  LAST  YEAR 

Argentina  exported  937  million  pounds  of  beef  in  1959,  nearly  19 
percent  less  than  the  1,155  million  pounds  shipped  during  the  previous 
year. 

The  decline  was  the  result  of  a  drop  in  cattle  slaughter  and 
indicates  initial  success  of  a  new  government  policy  designed  to  encour- 
age producers  to  hold  back  breeding  stock  to  increase  the  size  of  herds 
and  eventually  produce  more  beef. 

Chilled  beef  exports,  practically  all  of  which  went  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  dropped  from  535  million  pounds  in  1958  to  ^71  million  pounds 
last  year. 

Shipments  of  frozen  beef — mostly  to  continental  Europe — were  down 
slightly  from  265  million  pounds  to  26l  million  pounds.     Canned  beef 
exports  declined  from  217  million  pounds  in  1958  to  150  million  pounds 
in  1959. 

Exports  of  salted  and  cured  beef  to  the  United  States  dropped 
sharply  following  an  import  ban  on  lightly  salted  and  cured  beef  from 
countries  where  foot-and-mouth  disease  was  known  to  exist.    The  total 
for  the  year  was  57  million  pounds,  compared  with  137  million  pounds 
in  1958. 


U.  S.  EXPORTS  OF  BOVINE  HIDES 
AND  SKINS  DROP  IN  1959 

U.  S.  exports  of  cattle  hides  and  calf  and  kipskins  fell  sharply 
in  1959  to  the  lowest  level  since  1953.    Shipments  of  sheep  and  lamb 
skins,  however,  rose  sharply  to  the  highest  level  since  World  War  II. 

Exports  of  cattle  hides  in  1959;  at  h.2  million  pieces,  were  down 
23  percent  from  a  year  earlier.    Less  cattle  hides  were  shipped  to  all 
major  destinations  except  Canada,  Mexico,  and  West  Germany.    Exports  of 
calf  and  kip  skins  were  down  ^0  and  32  percent,  respectively.    The  drop 
in  the  volume  of  exports  is  attributed  to  increased  domestic  demand  and 
much  higher  U.  S.  prices  during  most  of  the  year. 

The  value  of  bovine  and  ovine  hides  and  skins  exported  rose  from 
$53  million  in  1958  to  $60  million  in  1959- 

With  present  reduced  price  levels,  the  volume  of  bovine  hides  and 
skins  exported  in  i960  is  expected  to  show  a  substantial  increase. 
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HIDES  AND  SKINS:    U.S.  exports,  annual  1956-59 


Country  *  Annual  

of                      '  :  :  ;  :  Increase  or 

destination               :  1956  \  1957  :  1958  :  1959  j  decJ^e 

]  1,000  ;  1,000  ;  1,000  ;  1,000  ;  1,000 

•  P^eces  :  pieces  ;  pieces  ;  pieces  ;  pieces 

Cattle  hides:                  :  :  :  :  ; 

Canada  ;  77^  :  818  :  580  ;  591  ;  11 

Mexico  ;  702  ;  1+21+  :  33O  :  503  :  173 

Germany,  West  :  1+36  :  812  :  615  ;  629  :  ik 

Netherlands  ;  285  :  1,369  :  869  :  568  :  -301 

Poland  :  —  ;  5  :  295  :  92  :  -203 

United  Kingdom  ;  2U3  :  390  :  167  ;  1+7  :  -120 

Yugoslavia  :  2l+6  :  203  :  195  :  139  :  -56 

Japan  :  1,329  :  1,397  :  1,^38  :  1,083  :  -355 

Others  :  925  :  1,099  ;  909  :  503  :  -ko6  

Total.  :  k,9k0  :  6,517  ;  5,398  :  i+,155  :  -l,2*+3 

Calf  skins:                     :  ;  :  :  : 

Canada   563  :  70*+  :  671  :  573  :  -98 

France  ;  1+9  :  36  :  ll+3  :  2k  :  -119 

Germany,  West  ;  1+31  ;  300  :  361  :  150  :  -211 

Italy  :  10l+  ;  19I+  :  2l+9  ;  205  :  -kk 

Netherlands  ;  105  :  196  :  250  :  129  ;  -121 

Switzerland  :  1  ;  50  :  126  :  26  ;  -100 

United  Kingdom  ;  66  ;  110  ;  1+5  ;  13  ;  -32 

Japan  ;  1+55  ;  1+12  ;  hOk  ;  178  ;  -226 

Others  :  73  :  68  :  10k  :  116  :  12  

Total.  :  1,81+7  :  2,070  ;  2,353  :  l,klk  ;  -939  ~ 

Kip  skins:                        :—  ;  :  :  : 

Canada  :  7  ;  8  :  10  :  k  :  -6 

Belgium  :  20  ;  22  ;  22  ;  23  ;  1 

Germany,  West  ;  351  :  1+17  ;  251  :  128  ;  -123 

Netherlands  :  K>1+  :  l8l  ;  108  ;  127  :  19 

United  Kingdom  :  32  :  98  ;  10  ;  k  :  -6 

Japan  ;  578  ;  1+05  i  186  :  95  ;  -91 

Others  :  167  :  95  :  128  ;  102  ;  -26  

Total  :  1,259  :  1,226  :  715  :  I+S3  :  -232 

Sheep  and  lamb  l/:           :  ;  •  •  j 

Canada  ;  337  :  609  :  502  :  799  :  297 

Mexico  ;  Qk  \  62  :  108  :  131  ;  23 

France  :  88  :  107  :  10  ;  9  :  -1 

Germany,  West  :  —  :  23  ;  1+8  :  37  :  -11 

Sweden  :  —  :  62  ;  95  ;  120  :  25 

United  Kingdom  :  258  :  382  :  1+12  ;  606  ;  19k 

Others  :  61+  ;  109  ;  £/  190  ;  225  ;  35  

Total  :  831  :  1,35^  :  1,365  :  1,927  :  562  ~ 


l/  Includes  goat  and  kid  skins.  2/  Includes  13k  to  Poland. 
Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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CANADA  REDUCES  ESTIMATES 
OF  UNHARVESTED  GRAIN 

Latest  estimates  compiled  by  the  Canadian  Wheat  Board  indicate  that 
unthreshed  grain  remaining  in  Canadian  fields  totals  about  100  million 
bushels.    The  quantity  of  grain  remaining  unthreshed  because  of  bad  weather 
at  harvest  time  is  well  below  previous  estimates.    Wheat  accounts  for  51 
million  bushels  of  the  new  total,  barley  for  26  million,  oats  20  million, 
and  rye  about  0.6  million. 

The  largest  quantity  of  unthreshed  wheat  is  in  Saskatchewan,  with  28 
million  bushels  reported.  Alberta  and  British  Columbia  report  a  total  of 
19  million,  and  Manitoba  3*5  million.  The  largest  quantity  of  feed  grains 
is  in  Alberta  and  British  Columbia,  with  1^  million  bushels  of  barley  and 
12  million  of  oats.  Saskatchewan  reports  9  million  bushels  of  barley  and 
5  million  of  oats.  Manitoba  reports  3  million  bushels  each  of  barley  and 
oats . 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Wheat  Board  released  the  smaller  estimates, 
the  Canadian  Department  of  Agriculture  announced  that  all  three  Prairie 
Provinces  had  accepted  the  federal  government's  offer  to  share  equally  in 
the  cost  of  aid  to  western  farmers,  where  early  snows  interfered  with 
harvesting. 

Even  if  a  large  part  of  the  unthreshed  grain  should  be  harvested  in 
the  spring,  much  of  it  is  expected  to  grade  tough  and  have  a  high  moisture 
content . 

U.  S.  EXPORTS  LESS  WHEAT  BUT  MORE 
FLOUR  IN  JULY-DECEMBER 

U.  S.  wheat  and  flour  exports  during  the  first  half  of  1959-60  (July- 
December)  were  slightly  above  the  20^  million  bushels  exported  during  July- 
December  1958.    Wheat  exports  were  l6l,6  million  bushels,  approximately  2 
percent  below  those  a  year  earlier.    However,  flour  exports  were  i+3  million 
bushels,  more  than  10  percent  above  exports  in  the  same  period  of  1958  > 

More  wheat  moved  to  Brazil,  Pakistan,  and  Formosa  in  July-December  1959 
than  in  the  first  half  of  1957-58;  and  the  Canary  Islands,  Egypt,  and  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  took  9  million  bushels  this  season,  in  contrast  to 
none  a  year  earlier.    However,  these  gains  were  more  than  offset  by  reduced 
exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  India. 

Flour  shipments  to  Italy,  Ceylon,  and  Egypt  increased,  while  those  to 
Venezuela,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  Philippines  declined. 

Preliminary  estimates  for  wheat  and  flour  exports  in  January  i960 
indicate  that  exports  during  July-January  1959-60  were  somewhat  below  the 
2^7  million  bushels  exported  in  the  same  period  a  year  earlier. 
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WHEAT  AND  FLOOR:    U.S.  exports  by  country  of  destination 
July-December  1958  and  July-December  1959 


July-December  1958 


Country  of 
destination 


:  Wheat 


Flour  1/ 


Total 


July-December  1959 


:  : 
Wheat    :  Flour  l/:  Total 


Western  Hemisphere:  : 
British  West  Indies  ...: 

Central  America   : 

Cuba  

Brazil  : 

Colombia  : 

Peru  : 

Venezuela  : 

Others  : 

Total  :' 

1 

Europe:  : 

Austria   : 

B  elgium-Luxembourg  . . . . : 

Finland  : 

Germany,  West  : 

Greece  : 

Italy  : 

Netherlands   : 

Norway  : 

Poland   : 

Sweden  

United  Kingdom 
Yugoslavia 


1,000 
bushels 

13 
740 
2,396  : 
16,270 
1,114 
2,808 
1,245 
867 


25,453 


....: 
....: 
....: 

Others   : 

Total  :" 

Asia:  : 

Ceylon  : 

India  : 

Israel  : 

Japan  : 

Jordan  : 

Korea  : 

Lebanon  : 

Pakistan  : 

Philippines   : 

Taiwan  (Formosa)   : 

Turkey  : 


805 
2,564 
278 
11,665 
1 

4,327 
1,162 
9,131 
1,880 
12,558 
7,277 
1,904 


1,000 
bushels 


1,495 
2,152 
1,395 
19 
209 
424 
1,654 
2,216 


1,000 
bushels 

1,508 
2,892 
3,791 
16,289 
1,323 
3,232 
2,899 
3,083 


1,000 
bushels 

36 
1,215 
2,682 
22,567 

22 
2,265 
4,624 
2,261 


9,564 


53,552 


53,233 
3,101 
13,795 

5,397 
1,188 
3,272 
390 
3,315 
1,003 


12 

295 
947 
3,098 
2,027 
382 

14 
2,143 
1,860 
387 


35,017 

: 

805  : 
2,576  : 
278  : 
11,960  : 
948  : 
3,098  : 
6,354  t 
1,544  : 
9,131  : 
1,894  i 
14,701 
9,137 
2,291 


11,165 


64.717 


1,154 
21 
52 
1,198 

261 

930 
1,184 

156 
5,972 

388 


35,672 

872 
1,163 

7,358 
128 
546 

3,105 
716 

9,953 

8,191 
8,619 
1,871 


1,000 
bushels 


846 
1,742 
1,093 
25 
312 
119 
235 
2,571 


6,943 


61  : 
8  : 


272 
1,313 
4,730 
1,876 

238 

343 
22 

402 
1,655 

642 


42,522  : 


Vietnam,  Laos, 

and  : 

Cambodia 

—     :  1,146 

1,146 

1,259 

:  1,259 

206 

2,094 

!  2,300 

791 

2,734 

i  3,525 

84,900 

14,556 

99,456 

71,978  • 

13,848 

85,826 

Africa: 

Canary  Islands 

1,211 

4 

1,215 

743 

743 

6,836 

7,751  ' 

14,587 

Union  of  South 

Africa. . : 

1,082 

1,082 

1,117 

2,813 

3,930  : 

2,311  ' 

2,852 

5,163 

1,117 

3,556 

4,673 

11,440 

10,607 

22,047 

16  ! 

16  : 

— 

20  : 

20 

— 

2 

43 

45 

World  total 

2/  i 

165,022 

38,857 

203,879 

161,614  : 

43,023  i 

204,637 

1,154 

53,254  : 
3,153 
14,993 
261 
6,327 
2,372 
3,428 
6,362 
3,703 
1,003 


33,939 
3,063 
14,903 
1,483 
4,011 
407 
6,570 
515 
5,939 
357 


2,219 
23 
100 
1,518 
475 
863 
1,779 

126  : 
2,404 
344 
4 


1/  Wholly  of  U.S.  wheat  (grain  equivalent).  2/  Includes  shipments  for  relief  or 
charity. 

Source:    Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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RICE  CROP  PROSPECTS  IMPROVE 
IN  RIO  GRANDE  DO  SUL,  BRAZIL 

The  1959-60  rice  crop  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul — the  rice  surplus -producing 
State  in  Brazil—is  expected  to  be  from  10  to  15  percent  larger  than  the 
16,535,000  cwt.  produced  in  1958-59. 

Ideal  weather  has  more  than  offset  the  several  weeks  delay  in  planting 
(see  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  January  18) .    It  now  appears  that  this  year's 
rice  acreage  exceeds  that  in  1958-59,  since  rice  replaced  some  wheat  acreage. 
The  1958-59  rice  acreage  was  767,000  acres,  compared  with  707,000  acres  in 
1957-58.    Average  acreage  from  1950-51  through  195^-55  was  652,000  acres j 
the  I95I+-55  record  was  777,000  acres. 

It  was  reported  in  mid-January  that  there  was  more  than  enough  rice  on 
hand  to  meet  the  needs  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  State,  and  that  the  withholding 
of  shipments — because  of  the  relatively  short  crop  last  year--might  result 
in  a  surplus  which  could  lower  prices.    In  other  Brazilian  States,  plentiful 
supplies  have  already  weakened  rice  prices. 

Production  and  shipments  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  State  for  1955-56  to  1958-59 
are  given  below: 


Crop  year  (ended  March) 
Rough  rice: 

Production  


Available  for  milling.  :  16,221 


Marketing  year  (April -March) 
Milled  rice: 

Carryover  stocks,  April  1..  

Available  for  milling  2/  :  11, 

Supply  

Shipments: 

Other  states  

Foreign  countries..  

Consumption  

Carryover  stocks,  March  31*  

Distribution.  


• 

:  1,000 
:  cwt. 

:  1,000 
:  cwt. 

:  1,000 
;  cwt . 

:  1,000 
:  cwt.  1/ 

:i955-56 

.1956-57 

=1957-58 

: 1958-59 

'  15,93^ 
:  1.268 

:  17,7^8 
:  1,367 

:  16,535 
'  1,^33 

:  Ik, 666 

:  16,381 

15,102 

•  1 

!l956-57' 

1957-58 

1958-59' 

1959-60 

957' 
9,973 

1,670: 
11,139: 

368 
10,269 

:  13,891: 

10,930 

12,809' 

10.637 

6,232: 

3/  : 
3,028: 
1.670: 

8,03i: 
1,360: 
3,050: 
^68: 

7,^50 

0 

3,187 

10,930= 

12,809: 

10,637 

l/  Preliminary.  2/ 
than  500  cwt. 


percent  of  rough  rice  available  for  milling.    3/  Less 


Source:    Boletin  Estatistico,  December  1959* 
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BURMA'S  RICE  EXPORTS 
UP  28  PERCENT  IN  1959 

Preliminary  figures  show  Burma  exported  1,78^,000  long  tons  (39 »9^  million 
cwt.  of  100  pounds)  of  rice  and  rice  products  in  1959*    This  is  28  percent  above 
the  1,390,000  tons  (31*1  million  cwt.)  of  rice,  excluding  products,  exported  in 
1958. 

Total  stocks  of  rice  and  rice  products  held  by  the  State  Agricultural  Market- 
ing Board  and  private  millers  on  January  1,  i960,  were  reported  to  be  around 
520,000  tons  (II.67  million  cwt.).    Stocks  were  largely  of  new-crop  rice. 

PERU  EXPECTS  RECORD  RICE  CROP 

Peru's  i960  (May-August)  rice  crop  is  forecast  at  a  record  6.2  million  cwt. 
of  rough  rice,  an  increase  of  17  percent  over  last  year. 

Weather  so  far  has  been  favorable,  and  irrigation  water  has  been  plentiful 
during  the  transplanting  period.    Plantings  are  quite  large  because  of  relatively 
high  prices  for  milled  rice  in  northern,  central,  southern,  and  jungle  areas. 
Also,  in  some  parts,  rice  is  replacing  cotton. 

Peruvian  rice  imports  in  the  current  marketing  year  (July- June)  are  forecast 
at  around  666,000  cwt.  of  milled  rice:    approximately  1+^5,000  cwt.  from  the  United 
States,  and  221,000  cwt.  from  Ecuador.    Rice  imports  from  July  i960  to  June  1961 
may  be  around  Ui+5,000  cwt. 

Peru  is  expected  to  consume  around  h.6  million  cwt.  of  milled  rice  in  I96O- 
6l  ( July-June),  compared  with  k,k  million  in  1959-60.    The  consumption  gain  (see 
Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  February  16,  1959)  is  due  partly  to  the  anticipated 
large  crop.    The  previous  record  harvest  was  6,112,000  cwt.  in  1953,  and  average 
production  during  1951-55  was  5,538,000  cwt. 

GABON  REPUBLIC  RESUMES  WHALING 

Whaling  was  resumed  last  year  off  the  coast  of  the  Gabon  Republic  (formerly 
a  territory  of  French  Equatorial  Africa).    Since  1953  the  government  had  prohibited 
whaling  in  order  to  allow  whale  herds  to  build  up.    In  1959,  the  government 
authorized  an  annual  quota  of  600  whales  to  be  taken  each  August  and  September, 
and  granted  exclusive  whaling  rights  to  a  single  company  for  5  years  (1959-63)* 

The  catch  last  year  was  only  178  whales.    The  fact  that  this  was  less  than 
a  third  of  the  quota  was  due  in  part  to  to  the  activities  of  oil  exploration 
survey  teams  operating  in  the  whaling  area.    Whaling  oil  production  totaled  1,516 
short  tons.    It  is  expected  that  output  will  increase  materially  in  i960. 

Each  year  from  July  to  October  the  coastal  waters  off  the  Gabon  Republic  are 
frequented  by  herds  of  migratory  humpback  whales  from  the  Antarctic.    The  whales 
weigh  35  to  !+0  tons  each  and  yield  7  to  8  tons  of  oil  when  processed. 
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WEST  GERMANY  EXPECTS 
BUTTER  SURPLUS 

West  Germany's  Food  and  Agriculture  Ministry  expects  domestic  "butter 
production  to  increase  to  around  900  million  pounds  this  year.  About  860 
million  pounds  were  produced  last  year. 

As  a  result  of  stepped-up  production  during  late  1959>  stocks  on 
January  1,  i960,  rose  to  33  million  pounds — considerably  more  than  opening 
stocks  a  year  eariler.     In  addition,  during  the  first  3  weeks  of  January, 
the  Federal  Import  and  Stocking  Agency  put  13  million  more  pounds  into 
storage. 

As  consumption  in  i960  is  not  expected  to  be  much  higher  than  1959 
consumption  of  860  million  pounds ,  there  should  be  a  surplus  of  about  if 5 
million  pounds. 

In  order  to  maintain  a  stable  market,  the  government  is  considering 
increasing  the  standard  butterfat  content  of  butter  from  82  percent  to  814- 
percent  (2  percent  less  water  content).     Consideration  also  is  being  given 
to  processing  several  thousand  tons  of  surplus  butter  into  butter  oil. 


U.  S.  IMPORTS  OF  CASTOR  BEANS  AND  CASTOR  OIL 
UP  SUBSTANTIALLY  IN  1959 

U.  S.  imports  of  castor  beans  in  1959  totaled  10,166  short  tons.  While 
this  was  8  percent  larger  than  1958  imports ,  it  was  less  than  one -seventh 
the  1950-5^-  average  and  roughly  one-third  the  1955-57  annual  average. 

Two-third  of  the  total  volume  came  from  Brazil,  the  world's  major  pro- 
ducing country,  but  imports  from  there  were  the  smallest  since  1929.  The 
decline  in  takings  from  Brazil  was  due  in  part  to  the  ban  imposed  on 
Brazilian  castor  bean  exports  in  September  1959  (see  Foreign  Crops  and 
Markets, January  k,  i960).    U.  S,  purchases  from  Ecuador  and  Haiti  exceeded 
those  of  the  previous  2  years. 

Castor  beans  from  India,  second-largest  producting  country,  have  not 
been  generally  available  to  world  trade  In  recent  years  because  of  India's 
practice  of  crushing  its  beans  and  offering  only  the  oil. 

U.  S.  imports  of  castor  oil  in  1959^  at  58,l61+  tons,  were  over  one- 
third  larger  than  in  1958.    Moreover,  they  exceeded  the  1950-5^-  average  by 
one-third  and  the  1955-57  average  by  ik  percent.    Purchases  from  Brazil 
were  at  a  new  high,  accounting  for  70  percent  of  the  total.    Almost  1^,000 
tons  came  from  India,  in  contrast  to  none  from  that  country  in  1958. 

The  United  States  is  the  world's  largest  importer  and  consumer  of 
castor  beans  and  castor  oil  (bean  or  oil  equivalent  basis). 
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CASTOR  BEANS  AND  CASTOR  OIL:    U.  S.  imports  by  country  of  origin, 
averages  1935-39  and  1950-54,  annual  1955-59 


Country  of  origin  l-j^J^f 950.54 !  3-955    I  1956  \    1957  j  1958  l/j  1959  l/ 

:    Short  :    Short  :  Short  :  Short  :    Short  :    Short  :  Short 

:    tons    :    tons    :  tons    :  tons  :    tons  :    tons    :  tons 
CASTOR  BEANS  ::::::: 
North  America:  ::::::: 

El  Salvador  :       —  :        179:  —  :  138  :        28  :       —  : 

Haiti  :       133  :     3,876:  1,945  :  2,711  :       848  :       833  :  1,254 

Other  :        11  :          98:  —  :  23  :        97  :       —  : 

Total  :       144  :     4,153:  1,945  2*872  ;       973  :       833  :  1,254 

South  America:             :             :             :  :  :  :  : 

Argentina  :       269  :          78:  —  :  112  :       —  :       —  : 

Brazil  :  61,456  :    49,242:  36,661  :  l6,04l  :  15,117  :    7,847  :  6,857 

Ecuador  :         6  :     6,559:  5,161  :  1,960  :       —  :       558  :  1,974 

Paraguay  :       —  :        135:  —  :  —  :    1,089  :       194  :  81 

Other  :       —  :           6:  - —  :  —  :       —  :       —  ;  — 

Total  :  61,731  :    ^6,020:  41,822  :  18,113  :  16,206  :    8,599  :  8,9l2 

Europe  :       —  :        131 :  —  :  —  :       —  :       3/    :  ~ 


Africa  :  27  :     5,194:       —  :       —  :       —  :  —  : 

Asia:                          :  :             :  :  :             :  • 

China,  Mainland  :  112  :        553:       —  :       —  :       —  :  —  : 

India  :  1,960  :     8,321:       —  :       —  :       —  :  —  : 

Iran  :  —  :        986:       —  :       221  :       —  :  —  : 

Other  :  2,488  :     2,453:       —  :       —  :       —  :  —  : 

Total  :  4,560  :    12,313:       —  :       221  :       ---  :  —  ;  -~ 

Grand  total. . . . :  66,462  :    77,811:  43,767  :  21,206  :  17,179  :  9,432  :  10,166 

CASTOR  OIL           :  :              :  i  :              :  : 

North  America  :    ;  43:   :   ;  64  :   ;   

South  America:             :  '  :             :  ':             :             :  : 

Argentina  :  —  :        258:       220  :    1,430  :       491  :  80  : 

Brazil  :  —  :    24,313  :  20,225  :  13,884  :  30,851  :  37,438  :  40,797 

Other  ;  —  ;        634:       165  :       259  :       197  :  371  ;  42 

Total  t  —  :    25,205  :  20,610  :  15,573  :  31,539  :  37,889  :  46TB19 

Europe:                       ::::::  : 

Germany,  West  :  2/  3/  :     1,543:    1,570  :    1,363  :    1,892  :  1,553  :  1,994 

Other  :  71  :4/  3,898:       659  :       571  :       -~  :  336  :  327 

Total  :  71  :     5,441:    2,229  :    1,934  :    1,892  :  1,889  :  2,321 

Africa  :  —  :        301:    1,971  :    1,821  :       673  :  2,038  :  892 

Asia:                          :  :             :  :  :             :  • 

India  :    :    12,040  :  22,828  :  25,064  :  26,547  :   :  13,787 

Other  :  42  :        190:       — -  :       — -  :       ---  :  —  :  325 

Total  <  42  :    12,230  :  22,828  :  25,064  :  26,547  :  —  :  14,112 

Grand  total .. .. :  113  :    43,220:  47,638  ;  44,392  :  60,715  :  41,016  :  58,164 

1/  Preliminary.    2/  Total  Germany.         Less  than  .5  ton.    4/  3,344  tons  from 
Belgium-Luxembourg. 

Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
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CHILE  EXPANDS 
OILSEED  ACPEAGE 

Chilean  farmers  planted  87,200  acres  of  rapeseed  in  the  current 
crop  year.    This  was  an  increase  of  almost  70  percent  from  the 
52,100  acres  planted  in  1958-59. 

Sunflower  seed  acreage  in  1959-60  is  131,500  acres,  up  7  percent 
from  a  year  earlier.    Government  and  industry  are  strongly  encour- 
aging the  expansion  of  oilseed  acreages  in  order  that  Chile  may 
"become  self-sufficient  in  edible  oils. 


U.  S.  COTTON  LINTEES 
EXPORTS  LARGER 

U.  S,  exports  of  cotton  linters,  mostly  chemical  qualities,  were 
61+, 000  bales  (500  pounds  gross)  in  December  1959*    This  was  double 
exports  of  32,000  bales  in  November,  and  almost  three  times  the 
23,000  bales  exported  in  December  1958. 

Exports  during  August -Dec ember  1959  amounted  to  206,000  bales, 
compared  with  110,000  bales  during  the  same  period  a  year  earlier. 

Principal  destinations  of  cotton  linters  exports  from  the  United 
States  during  August -Dec ember  1959,  with  comparable  1958  figures  in 
parentheses,  were:    West  Germany  129,000  bales  (1+7,000);  Japan 
2^,000  (15,000);  United  Kingdom  23,000  (19,000);  Netherlands  15,000 
(1,000);  and  Canada  12,000  ( 15,000). 


U.  S.  COTTON  EXPORTS 
CONTINUE  LARGER 

U.  S.  exports  of  cotton  (all  types)  during  the  first  5  months 
(August -December )  of  1959-60  totaled  2,156,000  bales  of  500  pounds 
gross  weight  (2,100,000  running  bales)— up  71  percent  from  exports 
of  1,260,000  bales  in  the  corresponding  1958-59  period. 

December  1959  exports  of  7^+5,000  bales  (728,000  running  bales) 
were  11  percent  above  November  exports  of  671,000,  and  nearly  2-§- 
times  the  309,000  bales  exported  in  December  1958. 

Total  exports  from  the  United  States  this  season  (August-July) 
are  expected  to  be  at  least  6,000,000  running  bales,  compared  with 
2,800,000  in  1958-59,  and  5,700,000  in  1957-58.    Registrations  of 
cotton  for  export  under  the  1959-60  payment -in-kind  program  totaled 
5,588,000  running  bales  as  of  February  5,  i960. 
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COTTON:    United  States  exports  of  cotton  by  country  of  destination, 
averages  1935-39  and  1950-54,  annual  1957  and  1958, 
August-December  1958  and  1959 

 (Bales  of  500  pounds  gross)  


Year  beginning  August  1 


Country  of  destination 

:  Average 

1957 

1  1958 

.August -Dec ember 

:1935-39 

1950-54 

:  1958 

1959 

:  1,000 

1,000 

1 

,000 

1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  bales 

bales 

bales 

!  bales 

bales 

;  bales 

 :         0  ; 

38 

55 

15 

8 

8 

169  • 

121 

182 

;  49 

:  23 

:  59 

  33  • 

29 

26 

8 

.  3 

:  6 

35 

13 

19 

13 

:  13 

:  20 

 :      662  : 

431  . 

367 

199 

162 

:  203 

 :      511  : 

382  ; 

623 

103 

:  69 

178 

442  • 

379  > 

572 

154 

83 

208 

127  : 

113  : 

21 

:  10 

:  67 

.  .        17  > 

14  : 

13  : 

1 

1  / 

.  4 

Pol and  &  Da nz ie .............. 

1/  i 

248  . 

93 

~53 

\  64 

7  : 

24  : 

12 

8 

:  0 

142  : 

217  : 

297 

145 

;  1 

53  : 

130  s 

35  : 

23 

:  40 

42  : 

81  : 

12  , 

5 

41 

434  : 

709  : 

210 

101 

174 

86  : 

115 

151  : 

1/ 

1/ 

8  ; 

18  : 

3  ; 

2 

2 

2,306  : 

3 

.512  '• 

1,376  i 

708  : 

1,075 

Aimfral  ia.  .   .  .  .  .  

9  ' 

31  : 

67 

40 

24  , 

22 

.  r                  301  ■ 

311  . 

277  ; 

89 

25 

82 

Chile  

9  . 

24 

•J -J  « 

3  ■ 

1 

8 

.........        20  ■ 

30  ; 

69  . 

21  j 

12 

2 

ii  . 

19  ! 

46  ! 

9 

3 

12 

 :      3/  : 

9 

11 

12 

8 

2 

3/ 

a 

O 

138 

125  : 

45 

105 

253 

114 

;  80 

:  3 

;  17 

3/  • 

19 

31 

17  : 

11 

18 

Israel •••••• 

 :  3/ 

12  , 

18 

12 

1/ 

:  7 

871 

1 

,174 

544 

212 

525 

:  80 

207 

227 

101 

:  99 

:  9 

59 

97 

:  36 

!  36 

 :  3/ 

:  85 

110 

182 

:  57 

79 

 :  3/ 

:  6 

37 

15 

:  8 

14 

 :  1/ 

:  2 

8 

22 

1/ 

!  33 

59 

46 

24 

:  6 

20 

:  4,134 

:  5 

,959 

:  2,895 

:  1,260 

:  2,156 

:  3,977 

:  5 

,717 

:  2,789 

:  1,214 

;  2,100 

1/  Less  than  500  bales.     2/  Includes  Czechoslovakia  65. 
3/  If  any,   included  in  other  countries.    4/  Includes  China  117,  and  French 
Indochina  22. 


Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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JAPAN  EXPECTS  SMALLER  SOYBEAN  CROP; 
IMPORTS  TO  REACH  NEW  HIGH 

Japan's  i960  soybean  crop  is  expected  to  total  about  1+36,500  short  tons 
(ll+.5  million  bushels),  according  to  unofficial  preliminary  estimates.  This 
would  be  somewhat  less  than  the  1+69,800  tons  (15*7  million  bushels)  produced 
in  1959. 

The  area  to  be  planted  in  soybeans  in  i960  is  forecast  at  2  percent  below 
that  of  1959,  while  the  yield  is  expected  to  about  equal  the  average  in  1958 
and  1959»    Farmers  do  not  seem  to  be  encouraged  by  the  government's  announced 
policy  to  continue  supporting  the  price  of  domestic  soybeans  on  about  the  same 
level  as  in  recent  years  (3,200  yen  per  60  kilograms,  equivalent  to  $l+.03  per 
60-pound  bushel) . 

Soybean  production  in  1959  increased  9  percent  from  the  previous  year 
despite  an  acreage  decrease  of  2  percent.    Seeding  was  earlier  than  usual  and 
germination  was  good.    Plant  growth  in  some  parts  of  Hokkaido  and  Toheku  was 
retarded  because  of  below-normal  temperatures  in  June.    But  after  mid-July, 
favorable  weather  improved  crop  conditions  throughout  Japan. 


SOYBEANS:     Japan,  acreage,  yield  and  production 
crop  years  1951-1960  l/ 


Year 

Acreage 

'Yield  per  acre 

Production 

Acres 

:  Pounds 

Short  tons 

1951  

1952  

1953  

195^  

1955  

:  1,0^2,700 
:  1,012,900 
1,0^1,^00 
1,062,300 
951,900 

:  1,00^ 

•  1,135 

909 
780 
1,175  ; 

:  522,931 
:  57^,8^-9 
^73,328 

558,976 

1956  

1957  

1958  

1959  

i960  2/  ... 

9i+7,i+oo 
898,800  : 
856,200  : 
836,600 
820.000  : 

1,060 

1,12k  : 
1,007  > 
1,123  > 
1.065  : 

502,098 
505,^05 

1+31,220 
1+69,800 
^36,500 

l/  Harvest  period  August -October.    2/  Preliminary  unofficial  forecast. 


Source:     Japanese  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Japan's  imports  of  soybeans  in  the  i960  fiscal  year  beginning  April  1  are 
expected  to  reach  a  new  record  of  around  1,278,668  short  tons  (1+2.6  million 
bushels).    This  is  an  increase  of  6  percent  from  the  1,207,000  tons  (1+0.2  million 
bushels)  expected  to  be  imported  in  the  current  fiscal  year  ending  March  31. 
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During  the  period  January -November  1959,  the  United  States  supplied  97  per- 
cent of  Japan's  soybean  imports,  compared  with  86  percent  in  1958.    The  United 
States  is  expected  to  supply  most  of  Japan's  soybean  imports  in  the  coming  fiscal 
year  (beginning  April  l)  unless  trade  between  Japan  and  Communist  China  is 
resumed. 


SOYBEANS:     Japan,  imports  by  country  of  origin, 
1958  and  January-November  1959 


Origin 

1  1958 

• 

.  Percent 
of  total 

. Jan. -Nov. 

1959 

;  Percent 
of  total 

: Short  tons 

:  Percent 

Short  tons 

: '  Percent 

• 

85.9  ; 

9^5,^00 
%119  ' 

96.9 

:  .1 

V 

3.1 

11,217  : 

1.2 

•  1 

1.0 

I  \ 

k,hkQ 

285  : 
5,95^  : 
2,082  : 

•  .5 

:  H 

.2 

•  i 

35  : 

9.9  • 
 "1/  i 

1,096  : 
112  : 
3,5^  ; 

.1 

Ik 

:    100.0  : 

2/97?, 3^  ' 

100.0 

1/  Less  than  0,1  percent. 2j  88  tons  not  shown  by  country  of  origin. 


Source:    Japanese  Ministry  of  Finance,  Customs  Bureau. 

U.S.  COPRA  AND  COCONUT  OIL 
IMPORTS  HIGH  IN  1959 

U.S.  imports  of  copra  and  coconut  oil  in  1959  totaled  320,800  short  tons, 
oil  or  oil  equivalent,  an  increase  of  8  percent  from  1958  and  5  percent  from  the 
5-year  (1950-5^-)  average  (see  table,  page  30)  • 

The  increase  in  imports  is  of  particular  interest  since  1959  total  world 
shipments  of  copra  and  coconut  oil  declined  for  the  second  consecutive  year. 
This  decline  in  world  trade  reflected  the  effects  of  earlier  severe  droughts  in 
major  producing  areas  as  well  as  restive  economic  and  social  conditions  in 
Indonesia. 

U.S.  imports  of  copra  as  such  increased  from  300,600  short 'tons  in  1958  to 
352,800  tons  in  1959,  "while  coconut  oil  imports  declined  by  9  percent.  Coconut 
oil  exports  increased  one-fifth  during  1959,  but  the  increase  was  relatively 
unimportant  and  did  not  affect  the  import  picture  to  any  great  extent. 
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COPRA  AND  COCONUT  OIL:    U.  S.  imports  by  country  of  origin, 
averages  1935-39  and  1950-54,  annual  1958  and  1959 


Origin  ;  l9£l£fl9^1958  U  |1959  l/  j  19l^f9^k^  H  fog  l/ 


Copra                        :  Coconut  oil 
: 

Short    :  Short    :  Short    :  Short    :  Short    :  Short    :  Short    :  Short 

tons     :  tons     :  tons     :  tons     :  tons     z  tons     :  tons      :  tons 


Canada  :  241:        — :        — :        — :        — :  4:        304:  30 

Ceylon  :  1:        — :        — :        — :           6:  183:           2:  2,815 

Indonesia  :  3,163:        - — :        — -:        — :        — :  — - :        — :  — 

Philippines  :  217,619:  380,026:  300,297  :  340,318:  171,347:  63,104:  104,371:  77,953 

Trust  Territory  of  the  :::::::: 

Pacific  Islands  :  7,468:        689:        312*:    12,529:        — :  — :        — : 

Others  :     1,352:         14:        — :        ---:  5:  1,383:     3,647:  17,704 

Total  :  229,544:  300,729  :  300,611:  352,547:  171,358:  64,674:  105,324:  95,502 


l/  Preliminary. 

Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 


COCONUT  OIL,  CRUDE  AND  REFINED:    U.  S.  exports  by  country  of  destination, 
averages  1935-39  and  1950-54,  annual  1958  and  1959 


Country  of 
destination 


Crude 

Refined 

:  Short 

:    Short  : 

Short 

:  Short 

t 

:  Short 

:    Short  : 

Short  : 

Short 

:  tons 

:    tons  : 

tons 

:  tons 

,  tons 

:    tons  : 

tons  : 

tons 

Canada  

:  3,080 

t  1,939: 

30 

:  159 

!  657: 

144:' 

152 

Cuba  , 

:  9^5 

.  2,932: 

1,781 

!  3,282 

i  667 

:  151*: 

184: 

135 

Guatemala  : 

64 

:  258: 

:  19 

:  38: 

Mexico  

!  358 

:  337: 

:  37 

3: 

Costa  Rica  , 

86 

:  37: 

11:  2 

:  26 

:  4: 

71: 

*24 

Nicaragua  :  47; 

74: 

:  4 

:  1 

:  18: 

1: 

Panama  

60 

:  30: 

:  27 

!  1: 

11: 

5 

Colombia  : 

!  7 

,  1,891: 

171 

:        137:  7 

:  3^5: 

1: 

Ecuador  : 

6 

384: 

122: 

74:  6 

:  93: 

564: 

133 

Venezuela. . .  ..*..; 

:  684: 

—   i 

-  ~— 

924: 

38: 

19 

Others  i 

568 

1,150: 

2:  9^5: 

672: 

225: 

63 

Total  

.  5,221 

.  9,716: 

2,115. 

3,501: 

1,894: 

2/  2,911: 

1,239: 

531 

l/  Preliminary. 

2/  Includes  average  of  2  tons  whose  destination  is  not  indicated. 
Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
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Consumption  of  133,000  bales  (500  pounds  gross)  of  cotton  in 
Italy  during  the  first  2  months  (August -Sept emb er )  of  the  1959-60 
season  was  15  percent  above  the  116,000  bales  used  in  the  corre- 
sponding period  a  year  earlier,  and  consumption  is  reported  to  have 
increased  further  since  September.    Conditions  have  continued  to 
improve  in  most  sectors  of  the  Italian  cotton  industry,  and  total 
consumption  this  season  should  exceed  the  1958-59  level  of  869,000 
bales . 

Preliminary  statistics  for  the  first  3  months  (August-October) 
of  this  season  show  cotton  imports  of  153,000  bales,  down  12  percent 
from  imports  of  17^,000  bales  during  August-October  1958*  However, 
substantially  more  cotton  has  reportedly  been  imported  in  more  recent 
months.    Total  imports  during  the  current  season  are  likely  to  be 
moderately  higher  than  the  773,000  bales  imported  in  1958-59  ^ue  to 
higher  consumption  and  some  rebuilding  of  stocks  from  the  200,000 
bales  on  hand  August  1,  1959* 

Quantities  imported  from  principal  suppliers  during  August- 
October  1959*  with  comparable  1958  figures  in  parentheses,  were: 
the  United  States  35,000  bales  (117,000);  Sudan  25,000  (3,000); 
Turkey  16,000  (l,000);  Mexico  16,000  (10,000);  Egypt  13,000  (1^,000); 
and  U.  S.  S.  R.  11,000  (2,000). 

Exports  of  U.  S.  cotton  to  Italy  picked  up  sharply  after  October, 
and  total  shipments  this  season  are  expected  to  be  substantially 
larger  than  in  1958-59  when  the  U.  S.  share  of  the  Italian  market 
dropped  to  ho  percent  of  the  total,  compared  with  69  percent  in  1957-58. 

As  in  other  Free  World  consuming  countries,  cotton  prices  in 
Italy  trended  upward  from  October  through  December,  reflecting  strong 
spinner  demand  and  diminishing  supplies  of  exportable  cotton  in  a 
number  of  major  producing  countries.    Although  prices  have  eased 
somewhat  recently,  they  are  still  above  the  early  October  level  by  1 
cent  a  pound  or  more.    C.i.f.  Milan  quotations  for  U.  S.  Middling  1- 
inch  cotton  averaged  26.20  U.  S.  cents  a  pound  in  late  January, 
compared  with  2^.85  cents  on  October  7» 

Cotton  production  in  Italy  in  1959-60,  estimated  at  33,000  bales, 
is  slightly  below  last  season's  crop  of  35,000  bales,  and  close  to 
the  19^9-58  average  of  3^,000  bales.    Cotton  acreage  this  season  is 
estimated  to  be  less  than  the  89,000  acres  for  1958-59.    About  three- 
fourths  of  the  crop  is  grown  in  Sicily,  and  less  than  20  percent  is 
irrigated.    The  probability  of  significant  production  increases  seems 
remote,  largely  because  of  low  yields  and  strong  competition  from  other 
crops.    Market  opportunities  are  far  greater  for  such  crops  as  early 
maturing  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  farmers  are  apparently  interested 
in  increasing  production  of  these  crops. 
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U.S.  PEANUT  AND  PEANUT  OIL  EXPORTS 
MUCH  LARGER  LAST  YEAR 

The  United  States  exported  26,665  short  tons  of  peanuts  (2^,283  tons  of 
shelled  and  2,382  tons  of  unshelled)  in  1959>  almost  double  the  1958  exports 
(see  table  on  facing  page). 

As  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  made  available  substantial  quantities 
of  peanuts  for  domestic  and  export  sale,  a  sizable  tonnage  moved  into  foreign 
markets,    Canada,  which  uses  peanuts  almost  entirely  for  food,  took  almost 
two -thirds  of  the  total. 

Peanut  imports,  subject  to  an  annual  marketing  year  quota  of  85^  tons, 
were  only  63  tons. 

Peanut  oil  exports  were  'J^kk  tons,  almost  6  times  the  1958  tonnage. 
Over  60  percent  of  the  total  went  to  the  Netherlands  and  Cuba. 

Only  215  tons  of  peanut  oil,  all  from  Argentina,  were  imported  in  1959* 
In  1958,  imports  totaled  5>13)+  tons. 
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Published  weekly  to  assist  the  foreign  marketing  of  U.  S.  farm  products 
by  keeping  the  Nation* s  agricultural  interests  informed  of  current  crop 
and  livestock  developments  abroad,  foreign  trends  in  production,  prices, 
supplies  and  consumption  of  farm  products,  and  other  factors  affecting 
world  agricultural  trade.  Circulation  is  free  to  persons  in  the  United 
States. 

Foreign  Crops  and  Markets  is  distributed  only  upon  a  request  basis.  If 
you  find  you  have  no  need  for  this  publication,  please  tear  off  the 
addressograph  imprint  with  your  name  and  address,  pencil  "drop"  upon  it, 
and  send  it  to  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  Room  59l8,  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Washington  25;  D.  C. 
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PEANUTS:    U.  S.  imports  and  exports  by  country, 
average  1935-39,  annual  1957-59 


Shelled 


Unshelled 


Country 

:Average 
:1935-39 

1957 

1958  1/ 

1QSQ  i/5 Average 
J-ypy  x/  sl935_39 

1  1957 

|1958  1/ 

[1959  1/ 

• 

:  Short 

:  Short 

:  Short 

• 

Short  :  Short 

:  Short 

i  Short 

Short 

:  tons 

,  tons 

tons 

tons 

:  tons 

:  tons 

:  tons 

tons 

Exports: 

* 

The  West  Indies,  (Fed.)* 

:  6 

!  1 

t  3 

2 

i  — 

!  3 

t  2 

,  10,l6l 

10,6o6j 

15,215 

:  1,331 

1,077 

t  1,365 

:  6 

:  13 

!  23 

!    5,  WO 

!  3 

87 

:  3k 

:  ^7 

47 

!  2 

:  4 

20 

1  1,198 

348 

804: 

2 

35 

Belgium-Luxembourg  

!  31 

35 

1,292 

t  3 

;  "f 

1,161 

1,891 

3,795: 

876 

:  2/ 

.  13,914 

13 

835 

5'021 

2,44L: 

2,223 

~60 

90* 

~62 

Sir* 

33,410 

13,506 

i/2^253 

•i/  — 

6,076 

1,176 

5/2,382 

Imports: 

Mexico  

India  

Philippines . 

Others  

Total.. 


:  22 
:  1,136 
:6/  285 

:  1,443 


861 
2/  12 


"873 


1+75 

200 
26 

8/  701 


5U 

1: 
11: 

2/  ^3: 


59 
153 
"2l2 


1/  Prelimlniary^    2/  Less  than  .5  ton.    3J  Shelled  and  unshelled^    Not  separately 
classified  prior  to  19^5*    4/  Includes  47  tons  whose  destination  has  not  been  indicated. 
^/  Includes  19  tons  whose  destination  has  not  been  indicated.    6/  Special  imports  free. 
7/  Includes  10  tons  of  blanched  or  roasted  peanuts.    8/  Includes  28  tons  of  blanched  or 
roasted  peanuts.    9/  Includes  U  tons  of  blanched  or  roasted  peanuts. 


Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 


PEANUT  OIL  l/:    U.  S.  imports  and  exports  by  country, 
average  1935-39,  annual  1957-59 


Imports 

Exports 

Country 

:Average : 
:l?35-3?: 

1957 

1958  2/ 

,1959  2/ 

'1939  3/ 

:  1957 

1958  2/ 

|l959  2/ 

:  : 
:  Short  : 

Short 

Short 

Short 

!  Short 

i  Short 

Short 

!  Short 

:  tons  : 

tons 

tons 

tons 

,  tons 

,  tons 

:  tons 

tons 

*  • 

\  78 

.  1,705 

!  39 

•  442 

~~6 

t  4 

1,214 

'  1,085 

1,782 

704 

;  2 

Belgium-Luxembourg  

1,742 

110 

:  776 

3,105* 

2,362 

2,595 

.:  581: 

3^3: 

150 

173 

.6/1,680 

7/  215 

81 

8/3,691 

170 

1,355 

5,134 

215 

163 

11,568 

1,296 

9/7,244 

1/  Crude  and  refined  oil  combined  as  such.    2/  Preliminary.    _3_/  No  exports  1935-30. 
X]  Less  than  .5  ton.    £/  Special  imports  free.    6/  1,391  tons  from  Argentina  and  289  tons 
from  Nigeria.    ]/  All  from  Argentina.    8/  Includes  1,860  tons  to  France  and  840  tons  to 
Switzerland.    9/  Includes  11  tons  whose  destination  is  not  indicated. 


Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
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PERU  EXPECTS  SLIGHTLY 
SMALLER  COTTON  CROP 

Cotton  production  in  Peru  for  the  1959-60  season  (August- July )  is 
estimated  at  513*000  bales  (500  pounds  gross).    This  is  a  decline  of  2 
percent  from  the  record  521,000  hales  grown  in  1958-59  "but  3  percent 
above  average  production  of  1+99*000  bales  per  year  in  the  past  5  seasons. 

The  decline  from  last  season  is  attributed  largely  to  insect  damage 
in  some  areas.    Production  of  Tanguis,  Acala,  and  Aspero  is  expected  to 
total  390>000  bales,  compared  with  395*000  in  1958-59*  while  production 
of  Pima  and  Karnak  is  estimated  at  123,000  bales,  against  last  season's 
record  crop  of  126,000  bales. 

Total  area  planted  to  cotton  this  season,  at  about  600,000  acres, 
was  near  the  1958-59  area  of  605*000  acres. 

The  196O-6I  crop  of  Pima  and  Karnak,  most  of  which  will  be  harvested 
during  July  and  August,  may  be  somewhat  below  this  season's  crop,  due  to 
an  Outbreak  of  "Black-Arm"  disease  (Xanthomonas  Malvacearum) . 

As  cotton  supplies  were  reduced  after  last  year's  record  exports  of 
512,000  bales,  exports  this  season  are  expected  to  be  lower.  Shipments 
of  177,000  bales  during  the  first  k  months  (August -November )  of  1959-60 
were  9  percent  below  exports  of  1 9^,000  bales  in  the  corresponding 
period  a  year  earlier. 

Quantities  shipped  to  major  destinations  during  August -November  1959* 
with  comparable  1958  figures  in  parentheses,  were:    the  United  Kingdom 
32,000  bales  (26,000);  Belgium  27,000  (35*000);  West  Germany  26,000 
(27,000);  Chile  21,000  (31,000);  France  15,000  (13*000);  the  Netherlands 
10,000  (ill-, 000) ;  Switzerland  7,000  (8,000);  and  Japan  5*000  (8,000). 

Prices  of  Peruvian  cotton  in  world  import  markets  have  advanced  by 
as  much  as  16  cents  a  pound  from  the  extremely  low  level  of  March  1959  • 
The  price  rise  reflects  heavy  buying  of  extra  long  staple  cotton  in 
recent  months,  mainly  as  the  result  of  a  continued  and  broadening  demand 
for  fine-count  yarns,  and  a  partial  liquidation  of  surplus  cotton  stocks. 
On  January  21,  Peruvian  Pima  Type  1  and  Tanguis  Type  3  were  quoted  at 
1+6.57  and  1+0.95  cents  a  pound,  respectively,  c.i.f.  Liverpool.  Comparable 
quotations  on  March  12,  1959,  were  30.^2  and  28.66  cents  a  pound. 

Cotton  consumption  f%r  this  season  is  currently  forecast  at  around 
5  to  10  percent  higher  than  last  year's  level  of  65,000  bales,  due  to 
stronger  domestic  demand  and  higher  duties  on  textile  imports. 

Ending  stocks  on  July  31,  i960,  are  likely  to  be  somewhat  smaller 
than  beginning  stocks  of  21+0,000  bales  on  August  1,  1959- 
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Single  copies  free  to  persons  in  the  U.S.  from  the 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.C.,Room  5922.  Phone: 
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